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Our Home, O.r Country, and Our Brother Man. 





Agricultural Exhibitions.—1870. 





Maine Strate Fata, at Augusta, Tuesday, Wednesda 
day and Friday, Sept. 2uth, 2lst, 22d and 234. Exhi 
Neat Stock, Horses, Sheep, 
ple:nents on the Grouods of the Augusta Driving Park; and 
of Mortioattnrs|, Ploral, Manufactarers and Domestic Products 
iv the Btate House. 

All cusses w que exhibition may be made Fars, 


Thurs 
tions of 





Ceanty Exhitbitiens. 


Kevwesac, at Realficld Corner, Wetnesday and Thursday, 
Ort. Sth, andl Gb, Address by Emery 0. Bean, President of 
the Society. 

Kase Kevvepac, at Soath Chins, Tacstay, Weilnesiay and 
Thursay, Sept. 27th, 24th and 29th. 

Avyoeacocais, at Lewiston, Wedaesday and Thursday, Oct. 
5th and 6th. 

Sousaser Oavracu, at Skowheean, Tacsday, Wednesday and 
Tharsday, Sept. 27th, 23th aad 24th. 

Kase Soweaser, at Hartland, Tues lay ani Wednesday, Sept. 
13th and 14th. 

Weer Sowexser. at North Anson, Tuesday and Wednesday 
October 11th and 12th. 

Norra @aav«cis, at Phillips, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 
12th and 13th. 

Ox yan, at Syath Paris, Tacs tsy, Wednes lay and Pharsday, 
Oct. 4th, 5th, and 6th. 

Waco», at Bolfast, Tasstay, Wetasstsy anid Tharsday, Oct 
4th, 5th and 6th. 

An v03roox, at Hvualton, Tharsiay and Friday, Oct. 6th and 
7th. 


West Pexenscor, at Exeter, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Sept. 27th, 28th and 29th. 

Psvonscor, at Bangor, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thureday, 
fept. 13th, L4th and 16ch. Address by Hoo. J. L. Cnamber- 
lain. 

Noara Wa.po, at Unity, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 4th 
and 5th 

Sacapamoc at Topsham, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 11th, 12th and 13th 

Noarna Ksox, at Warren. Tacelay, Wednesday and Thars- 
day, Oct. With, 12th and (3th. 

West Prscataquis, at Monson, Wednesday an4 Tharsday, 
Sept. 28th and 20th 

WALDo asp Pasonscot, at Monroe Trotting Park, Wednes- 
day and Tharaday, Sept. 28th and 2th. 

Paxovscur Cantera, at East Corinth, Monday and Taes- 
day, Sept. 19th and 20th. 

Hawoock, at Bucksport, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 4th, 5th and 6th. 

Wrer Wasuincros, at Jonesboro, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 28th and 29th. 

Lixoo.x, at Jefferson, Tuesday, Wednesday and Tharsday, 
Oct. 4th, 5th and 6th. 





Town Exbibitions. 


Writow, Wednesday, Sept. 28th. 


Srocxrow Faamers’ Civs, at Prospect, Tuesday, September. 
27th. 














The Meeting at Foxcroft. 





? (FROM OUR SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR ) 
. Foxcroft, Sept. 24, 1870. 

The semi-annual session of the Maine Board of Ag- 
riculture which has just closed, after a three days 
meeting, opened with a fair attendancs, which in- 
creased from day to day till the last. A goodly num- 
ber of ladies were present during some of the day ses- 
sions, and in the evening the audience was largely 
made up of them, The county members were all 
present with the exception of those from Cumberland 
(Hon, Seth Scammon) and Washington, (where we 
believe no election has taken place, the term of Mr. 
Wilder having expired.) Some of the so called mem- 

bers at large were present, but took little part in the 
proceedings, none of them having specially prepared 
p pers for the occrsion, The faculty and students of 
the college at Orono have been in attendance, the cit- 
izens of the place generously giving them free enter- 
tainment during their stay. The people in attendance 
have apptrently been interested in the meetings, but 
they have been largely made up from those living in 
the village. There was not a large number of farmers 
—those it seems most desirable to reach—present, 
and we think the meeting failed to draw out that at- 
ten lance from the towns about here that was expect: 
el by those having the ms:agement of the same, 

On Tuesday a private business session of the Board 
was held at the residence of C. Chamberlain, in Fox- 
croft, at which we were not present. It related wholly, 
as we learn to perfecting a programme for the public 
sessions. 

The formal opening of the Board took place at 
Mayo’s Hall ia Dover, Mr. D H. Thing, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board presiding. An address of welcome, 
as it was called, was read by Mr. Chamberlain, and 
all who have heard that gentleman at sessions of the 
Board held in your city, know very well how the ad- 
dress sounded. Somewhat original in expression, it 
partook largely of his pecaliar characteristics of style 
and thought, aud was very well receivod. In response, 
Mr. Thing, on behalf of the Board, and Prof. Fernald 
for the officers and students of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, went through with the usual 
amount of speech-making. After this, Col. William 
Swett, presented a paper—a practical, sensible state- 
ment—giviog his ideas in regard to the management 
of apple-trees, and the genera‘ care of the crop. It 
was not discussed. In the afternoon, C. B. Stetson, 
Esq., delivered a lecture on road-making in general 
and the management of our country roads. The sub- 
ject is certainly one of great .importance—no one of 
greater importance has ever been ap for discussion 
at any previous session of the Board, so far as we 
have any recollection. It advoosted the abolishment 
of the present system of district supervision, and en- 
strusting the care of the roads to s competent town 
committee, one of which, at least, should be a compe- 
tent engivesr. From the discussion which followed 
Mr. Stetson’s lecture, we believe a reform in this par- 
ticular is not distant. Let it be agitated until legis- 

lative enactments fix it right. At the evening session 
Pipers were read by Mr. Thing on ** Success in Life,” 
and by Mr. Norton on * Improvement of Soil by 
Plowiag,”’ which passed without disoussion—not that 


they were not suggestive of thought, but there was no 
time. 


Bwine; Poultry and Agricultural Im- | 


— — — 
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farm products, After the lecture a little time was 
spent in listening to the reports of the delegates from 


Farmer’s Chubs in attendance, to the number of per- | 


haps half 4 dozen, each speaker occupying but few 
minutes—all showing the value of these clubs, and 
| testifiying to the good they have accomplished. 

The meeting of Friday afternoon being the closing 
= of the session, was largely taken up with the 
forraal business consequent upon the event, and what 
was done was performed in a hurried manner. There 
was, however, something said about dairying, a short 
paper by Mr. Bodge on sheep farming, and some rath- 


‘er sensible remarks by Mr, Buck of Hancock county, 


& representative of the Farmers’ Clubs there. Some 
of these subjects would have been discussed had there 
been time; and, as want of time to properly digest 
and disouss certain important matters has. been the 
excuse for putting off such subjects at the old four- 
teen days’ sessions, it seems to us such an excuse 
comes in with greater force now that they are reduced 
to three. 

The citizens here have done much to render the 
session of the Board a pleasant ocsasion to all, and 
the resolutions of thanks and complimentary speech 
makiog which wound up the proceedings were per- 
baps not altogether eut of place. 

The Board moves to Farmington for its next—or 
as it is called annual meeting—which will probably 
take place in January. How long it will take, judg- 
ing from the attendance sat this meeting, to demon- 
ttrate that these rotating sessions are more successful 
than those held in your city for fourteen or fifteen 
yeara—only a few of which, however, it has been our 
good fortune to attend—as the Board was formerly 
constituted, we will not attempt to sty. So far, how- 
ever, a8 cin be judged from conversing with the mem- 
bers, we are sure no more farmers attended than when 
the meetings were held at Augusts once a year. But 
let us wait until we go to Farmington. 








Keeping Cows in the City of London. 


We find in a paper on the ‘‘Farming of Middlesex,’’ 
in the last year’s volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Eogland, an interesting ac- 
count of the cowsheds of London, a brief abstract of 
which may interest some of our readers. 

No cows can be kept in London without a license, 
and notwithstanding the redaction of the number of 
cows by the disastrous cattle plague of 1866-7, and 
the refusal of the authorities to grant l’cences for the 
purpose, especial)y in the more crowded and cextral 
districts, the pumber kept is still very large. It is 
estimated that 24,000 cows supply the metropolis with 
milk, not inelu jing that sent by railway, and that in 
1865 there were in 1723 cowsheds 17,622 cows. Some 
of the smaller cowsheds are entered through the dwell- + 
ing house of the dairyman. The cows are tied up in 
pairs in these sheds, from which they are hardly per- 
mitted to stir, and the first impression on entering is 
surprise at seeing cows stowed in so smal] a compass, 
and that there should be no apparent nuisance from 
their presence. The cows are fed in pairs, and stand 
facing the wall or partition to secure quiet. The 
buildings are patterns of neatness and conveninence, 
with complete drainage and ventilation, and all offen- 
sive matter is speedily removed, as the condition of 
the cattle and state of the sheds are under the most 
strict periodical inspection. 

Milk from the country has an attractive sound, but 
mothers of families have found that their young 
children have thriven on London-shed milk, when 
that known to be from the country has produced evil 
effects. 


cussed in regard to the keeping of cows in the me- 
tropolis, may be put in this form: ‘Is it better to con- 
vey the bulky eupply of food to the cow with the milk at 
the door of the consumer, or to feed the cow where 
the food is at hand, and convey the milk some distance 
from the place where it is drawn from the cow?’* Af- 
ter careful and patient investigation, the former prac- 
tice commends itself to the judgment. 


Aside from the large number of cows kept in the 
heart of London, there are large dairy farms at some 
considerable distance from the city, which supply milk 


milk farm of oae hundred acres near Charing Cross 
is given. Three-fourths of this farm is in grass land, 
and about twenty cows are kept. The whole estab- 
lishment is managed with the strictest reference to 
economy—éo much so that the following example of 
the management is given: When the retarn load of 
dung is brought home from London or elsewhere, it is 
not only immediately spread on the grass or arable 
land, but after due exposure the straw is raked from 
the surface of the land and used as bedding for the 
cows. The daily course of management jn one of 
these country establishments is as follows: 24 o'clock 


grains; 5 o’clock A. M., one bundle of hay of 56 
pounds to eight pairs of cows, breakfast; 9 A. M., 
water; 94 o’clock, A. M., hay; 11 o’clook A, M., cab- 
bage, two to three bushels or an equivalent of man- 
golds, roots or swedes; 2 o’elock P. M. milk; 3 o’clock 
P. M. grains; 4 o’clock P. M. cabbage; 54 o’clock P 
M. hey. As soon as the milk is drawn morning and 
afternoon it is immediately- dispatched to London. 
There is little difference as to the method and hours 
of feeding the cows kept in the city, as compared with 
the above course at a country establishment, except 
that the morning and afternoon milkings are at later 
hours, as the consumer is near at hand. 

The following is the only statement we find regard- 
ing the breed of cows kept: ‘‘The short-horn is the 
standard cow of the London dairy.”’ 


— 


Ashes as a Cattle Feed, 


Mr. David Dadley of Sidney—one of our substantial 








The forenoon of Welnesdiy was orcupied by an 
instructive and carefully prepared paper on Plows 
aod Piowing, by Mr, Gilbert of Androscoggin county. 
It would bear a large amount of praise. A discussion 
followed in which some lengthy and interesting re- 
marks were made by T. 8, Gold, Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture of Conn. Mr. Lebroke’s leo- 
ture on Farm Law took place ia the afternoon, and 
contained a brief summary of those points of law in 
which farmers—the most law abiding of citizens, gen- 
erally—are most interested. It related to farm fences, 
highways, cattle ranning at large, trespass, cruelty to 
snimals, &o. Altogether it was useful lecture, end 
the time occupied was we! spent. Inthe evening the 
subjects of ‘‘Associated Dairying *’ and ‘* Curing of 
Milk,” were presented Tespectively ‘by Rev. Wm. 


Garney of this village, aad Mr. Gold of Connesticdti 41 


Ou Thireday the Bosrd went on an exoursiou td 
Sebeo Lake and Granite Mountain—but being an out- 
vider, and not favored with a pase,”” we did not go. 
How much the trip extended the interests of 


We are not prepared today. In the even-| 


ing, Hon, Samuel Wagson delivered · lecture on“ W 
powell. allonon ye mada to tho nate 


subscribers—in a recent conversation, gave his expe- 
rience in treating neat stock affected with a habit of 
eating wood, chewing bones, &o. His osttle were 
one spring affected in this way, they tecame thin in 
flesh, refusing to eat hay, and presented a sickly ap- 
pearance. He bai an impression that their food lack- 
ed the constituents for making bone, but his neizh- 
bors used bone meal, without noticing any good re- 
salts whatever. Last spring he put about four bush- 
els ct leached ashes in his barn-yard, and threw out 
to them sbout a shovel full each day. They all ate it 
with evident relish. After turning them out to pasture, 
he put ome peck of dry ashes per week on the ground 
in the pasture. “They ate it all ap, and gnawed off 
the grass where it had been been laying. The cattle 
began to improve, gaining fleshy and looking better 
than they had for several years: He says that this 


‘morbid appetite was unnoticed years ago, from the 
Za thas Ia asd win new — from the 

Ao has an- 
 stook from 
fill Of ‘Wached 


yasw the sides 


of salt, to twelve head, 





> OX 


of cattle, about’ once a ‘week, ond ‘finds it to 


With ‘them. woiderfully: : (.— eiheg 


as ¥ 


A question which has been very thoroughly dis- | 


to the metropolis. As an example some account of a - 


A. M. milk; 34 o’clock A. M., bushel of brewer’: - 


| The Garden Cistern. 


Among the lessons which we bope will be taught us 
by the severe drouth of the present season, is the ur- 
gency of providing ample storage for the rain fall on 
buildings, to as to equalize the distribution of the 
same over that period often, as in the present season 
of several months duration, when little or no rain 
fall occurs. It is true that the farms in our State, 
are generally very well supplied with brooks and 
springs, end that water can be had in wells by dig- 
ging a reasonable distance; and that the average, 
rain fall year after year, is very uniform. But it is 
also true that this season, brooks, springs and wells 
are completely dry that are very rarely known to 
fail of farnishing an abundant supply of water, and 
that at this time there are many farms from which 
the stook is driven to obtain water. Now should not 
this present scarcity, quicken farmers everywhere to 
the absolute necessity of erecting large cisterns, by 
means of which the copious rain falls of spring and 
autumn may be held in reserve for just such a contin- 
gency as we are pow experiencing ? 

In close connection with these remarks come the 
inquiries of our correspondent, H. B., of North Liver- 
more, in regard to a cistern for retaining water for 
garden uses. Such cisterns are by no means a new 
or untried thing, as they have been suggested or re- 
commended by almost every writer about gardens, 
from the time of Dr, Deane down to Henderson. The 
former advocates the garden cistern ‘‘ for receiving 
the water which falls upon the dwelling-house and 
outbuildings,’’ and says: ‘‘rain water is preferable 
because containing those gases which are of most 
benefit to the plants—the application of pond or 
spring water is sometimes attended with injury.’’ H. 
B , asks if common field stone, cannot be used for 
making the cistern in place of brick, as brick, with 
him crnnot be had without being hauled a long dis- 
tance. Most certainly; and such rough stone are, in 
fact, recommended by Watson in his ‘*Home Garden’’ 
for this purpose. Having dag your cistern, make a 
rough plank frame and place it inside the same, leav- 
ing a sufficient space for the cistern walls between the 
surrounding earth. Then proceed to fill up the space 
outside the frame, with regular layers of these rocks 
and hydraulic cement—the bottom having first been 
covered with the same material, the rocks being 
pounded compactly together before the cement is 
put on. Let the frame remain ten days, then re- 
move it, and plaster the interior with cement mor- 
tar. Cover with large flat stone or three thicknesses 
ofsound plank. The cistern may be constructed at a 
little distance from the buildings to which the water 
from the roofs may be conducted. Provide with a 
pump, or, if near the garden. a force pump may be 
found better for the purpose of watering. Barn cis- 
terns should be more generally made than the are. 


Visit from Provincial Agriculturists. 








On Thursday of last week we received a brief call 
from a delegation of the Provincial Board of Agri- 
| culture of New Brunswick, consisting of Hon. Hugh 
MoMonagle, of Sussex Vile, James D. Dixon, Erq, 
of Sackville and James E. Fairweather, Esq , of Nor- 
ton Feary. These gentlemen compose a committee of 
the Board appointed for the purpose of visiting the 
leading breeders of thoroughbred stock .throughout 
New England, New York and Canada, with a view of 
making purchases fur the Board. Oa Monday last 
, they wisited the herd of Devone of Joha F. Andereon, 
Esq., at Maplewood Farm, South Windham—a herd 
already well known by Provincial farmers, Mr. An- 
derson having sent many animals into New Bruns- 
| wick On Tuesday, in company with Hon. Thomas 8. 
Lang of this city, they visited that gentleman’s stud 
of famous horses at North Vassalboro’, returning the 
same evening. Wednesday they visited the farm of 
Hon. Warren Percivai, at Cross’ Hill, spending the 
day in examining his short horns, Thursday they pro- 
ceeded to Canada where the intend visiting the cele- 
brated herds at Hillhurst, owned by M. H. Cochrane, 
E-q.— whe has recently made some choice additions to 
his stock. by late importations—anod at Guelph, the 





property of Fred,,Wm, Stone. This week they wil 
be present at the New England Fair at Manchester, 
and from there will visit Mr. James 0. Sheldon, Mr. 
‘ Jamuel Thorne, and other famous New York breeders, 
returning with their purchases in season to have the 
snimals on exhibition at the Provincial Fair at Fred- 
sricton, Oot. 4th—8th. They intend purchasing a con- 
siderable number of animals, including specimens of 
the established breeds of neat stock, sheep and swine, 
together with some horses. The stock selected are to 
be young animals, and they are to be kept in differ- 
ant portions of the Province, under the direction of 
he Board of Agriculture, for the improvement of the 
various classes of stock now there. The movement is 
me showing the progressive spirit of the Boird, and 
he gentlemen selected to execute the commission, are 
those whowill command the respect of all whom they 
meet. 





Something about Hedges. 


A subscriber at North Yarmouth makes several in- 
yuiries concerning hedges and hedge plants. He 
rants to know what is best for a hedge plant on 6 
oor sandy soil, the best time to start it, what pre- 

: yaration of soil is needed, what manures are necessary, 
f the berberry will answer, if arbor vite will flourish 
ma a dry soil, and where the latter can be procured, 
Che beech makes a very good hedge if a decidous hedge is 
wanted. It ishardy, bears close cutting, succeeds well 

: ma pocr, dry sojl, and forms a compact, stocky hedge. 
Among the evergreens, the Norway spruce stands in 

‘very high esteem. [t succeeds best in a light, rich loam, 

* vat grows freely in any soil pot wet. It bears shearing 
vith impunity, and is therefore especially valuable as 
hedge plant. The barberry about which our cor- 
espondent inquires is a pleasing ornamental shrab, 
und answers well as & fancy hedge or screen, the 
wright orange flowers in spring, and scarlet or purple 
‘uit in fall—often hanging on nearly or quite all 
sinter—forming a very pretty effect, A deep rich 
oam suits it best, bat it will grow well in any dry 
oil, Used either as a low hedge or as a high wallor 
sreen, the arbor vitz is one of the most desiable of 
‘he whole list of evergreens in certain locations, .al- 
aough we give our own preference to the spruce. 
(m using it for hedges that até to be kept from four to 
ix feet in height, the plants should stand about one 

dot apart. It does not succeed well on & dry soil. 
+The hemlock is also a good hedge plant, as it bears 
lipping. remarkably well. The soil for a hedge 
‘hould be in good condition and well pulverized. 

Use traneplanted plants from the nursery or plant the 
wed, . The fall is the best time for setting the plants 
w planting the seed. We presume any of our 
b nursery stock, would be glad to fill your order for 
slants of either of the above varieties. , 


cus. dPost the Bills, . 








Posters of the State Fair have been sent to. all. pot’ 
‘tical 16 thn nah bee as to the hotels, 


as 
vs in a conspicuous and resure place, and thus 


Gommunications, 


Por the Maine Farmer. 
Farmstead Esthetics. 


Don't be astonished, frightened or mystified, friend 
reader, hy the title at the head of this article, for we 
assure jou it is after all a very innocent term, a very 
simple and barmless subject, and one which after we 
understand its definition makes us appear like the 
fellow who said *‘ twas astonishin’ how easy ’tis to do 
a thing after you learn how.“ I might have said 
Farm adornment, or embellishment, &c., or ete., but 
those terms do not seem tu be broad enough—to be 
sufficiently comprehensive to inclade all I would refer 
to, and what [ mean. } 

Perhaps as brief a definition of the term estietics, 
in the sense I ure it, may be given in the sentences, a 
cultivation of the beautiful, as is necessary for an 
understanding. The cultivation of the beautifal—of 
those things which appeal to the eenses—the eye and 
the ear, as opposed to the more practical labors of the 
farm. Now don’t suppose that J am going off into a 
strain of highflown nonsense about the nobility, desir- 
ability, or foreordained Garden of-Eden divinability 
of the farmer's vocation. Not much! As the fellow 
said, “you can’t fool mes [’ve travelled.”’ So I've 
“been the-e,”’ as the slang phrase has it, and all this 
cheap “‘poppy-cock’’ nonsense with which we are 80 
often regaled in our agricultureal addresses by dys- 
peptic ministers who don't know a pumpkin vine from 
a bean stalk, and decayed or aspiring politicians who 
only care or know how to raise votes, won't go down. 

Neither do [ mean, when I speak of the cultivation 

of the beautiful, that large outlays of time or money 
are to be spent upon the farm to bring about the de- 
sired end. But I do mean the employmen of all those 
minor means by whhich our lives, our surroundings 
and our situations may be made better, more pleasant 
and more beautiful. It isnot only the wealthy man, 
or the learned man, or farmer who may indulge in 
farmstead esthetics, but no one who owns 8 rd of 
soil or a roof to shelter his family but by exercising 
and cultivating a love for the beautiful may add ten- 
fold, yes, an hundred fold to bis capacities and means 
of enjoyment, for itisatruth in this case that the 
demand grows and increases with the supply and the 
exercise of the quality. 
Not a flower however simple that is planted, water- 
ed and tended till its thankfulness bursts out in odor- 
ous blossoms ecenting the summer air, but is a step in 
the right direction; not a tree eet by the roadside or 
wherever it may be welcomed for its promise of future 
shade but is a letter in the etlphabet of esthetics; 
and not a single act or operation which is performed 
under a sense of a fitnets of things, and is not simply 
a muscular effort for ministering to material bodily 
wants, but is a movement towards supplying an un- 
seen want which is felt more or less by us all—a task 
for the beautiful. 

Brother farmers, it is unnecessary for me to specify 
or pirticularize; you know now what[ mean. You 
know that by farmstead esthetics I mean the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful around you by all those dozen 
and one little acts and operations which will nol bew 
analyzing—small in themselves but in the aggregate 
of 80 much importance that upon them rests our hope 
and ability for a lifetime enjoyment. How in too 
many cases we have overlooked, neglected or crushed 
out the graces and amenities and the finer sensibili- 
ties, to be sure, and made everything give way to a⸗ 
cold, hard, harsh materialism—a mere race for prop- 
erty—bread and butter. 

There are so many ways in which we can make our 
homes and all our lives and surroundings more pleas- 








ed it. And so cheap to. A little time and a little or 
no money, that is all, provided there is the will and 
the wish. The trees planted out here and there for 
fruit and for shade; the papers and magazines’ upon 
the table; the nice, cozy, plainly furnished living 
room and library ia one; the flowers scattered atoat 
the yard and in the windows; the carefully kept fences, 
dooryard, and roadside; the house, bara and outbuild- 
ing, cheap though they be, in repair, without a shingle 
or clapboard dangling in the wind or a paneless win- 
dow, and looking fresh and clean under a coat of 
paint or whitewash, and all these other minor details 
which appeal so strongly to our senses and our love 
for the beautiful. Who cannot have a tasteful, pretty 
home? There is no excuse. But you must cultivate 
your sense of the love of the beautiful. And there 
again it pays even in dollars and cents. How much I 
cannot tell you, but ask a stranger who goes into any 
neighborhcod to buy a farm and you can soon and 
easily decide upon the money value of such improve- 
ments as will be brought about by the cultivation of 
this quality, but the full, true value can never be 
estimated. G.E B. 
Belfast. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


How I Began Farming. 


I commenced learning to clear new land and to cul- 


1 | tivate the soil in the wilderness of Candy river in 


Maine, seventy-eight years ago, and served am appren- 
ticeship of eight years without feeor reward, I then, 
in 1800, began on my own account in the woods on 
tbe Plymouth Patent, (now Industry,) in the county 
of Franklin, Me., felled the trees on eight acres and 
burned the cut down. On the 16th of April, 1801, 
I commenced burning off the logs and cleared up three 
acres by hand in three weeks, sowed two bushels of 
wheat on two acres and one bushel of rye on one acre. 
Having no funds to begin with I procured seed on 
credit; hired a yoke of oxen and harrowed the three 
acres as well as [ could in one day and then grubbed 
with a hoe round the stumps two days and thus cov- 
ered the seeds not covered with the harrow. The 
wheat and rye grew finely and the two bushels of 
wheat yielded forty-two; the bushel of rye, over thirty 
bushels of excellent quality. I picked up the limbs on 
the remaining five acres, on which I planted corn and 
raised 128-bushels of sound corn for market. 

When I could leave my work, on my new land, [ 
worked at haying and other work for hire; made shoes 
in the fall, and taught school in the winter; paid for 
board and some for clothing, husbanded my resources 
as well as I could to raise money to pay for Jand and 
at the end of the year found myself worth $200. I 
continued to.clear up about four acres a year till I had 
cleared fifty acres, planted an orchard and erected 
suitable farm buildings and fences. 

T was at Hallowell the 
1805, 6 and 7, on wages. In the fall of 1807 I mar- 
ried and settled on my farm; was rous; never 
failed to raise a good crop from what I sowed or 
planted, and at the expiration of eleven years [ had 
gained by my labor on an average clear $200 per 
year. That ir, my farm buildings and assests were 
estimated at $2000, the avails of my new farm and 
wages earned. In 1812 I was to an official 
station; moved to the shire town of the county and 
was constantiy employed in places of trust and profit 


of the time in 





many years, and did not give up doing business en- 
tirely until 90 years of age. W. A, 
Norridgewock, July, 1870. 
Forthe Maine Farmer, 


A Word in Season. 





The summer has been unusually dry, consequently 
the pastures in many localities must be very short of 
feed, and water. Ina dry time like the present cattle 
often suffer for the want of a sufficient quantity of 
good water, They will not drink water that has an 
offensive smell, or taste, unless compelled to do so 
from excessive thirst. In dry. sewsons's | have known 
peaceable cattle to break out.of their pastures ia 
search * water, because there was no other way to 
obtain it. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


A Woman's erience in Keeping 
heep ~ 


| ~ I have read of late in your valuable 
much interest, several letters written by those of my 
own eex, but ially one signed “A. W. M., Cam- 
. bridge.” [ think 1 can endorse every sentiment of 
that letter, and [ can hardly refram from giving it a 
passing thought; but my object was not to write on 
. political topics so I will refrain at this time. I also 
Doticed another letter written by a man for his wife, 
about how she got her sewing machine; and I thought 
if the editor was kind enough to notice these senti- 
ments of the ‘“‘weaker sex,’’ perhaps he would notice 
mine, for I want to tell how I got my sheep. 

The few first years after we'were married, I often 
expressed the wish that I hadia cosset lamb. My 
husband thought my wish a foolish one, as we owned 
no land at that time. But one of our neighbors, a 
kind old lady bearing me make the remark, remem- 
bered it; and her husband, going to his sheep one cold 
morning, found among his lambs several new comers, 
and ove apparently without any mother. He carried 
it to the house, warmed and fed it, and it seemed so 
strong and bright they thought it a pity to let it die 
when it only needed care to make it live. So she sent 
me word that I might have it if 1 would send for it. 
My husband went to me, but said it was foolish 
to fass with that thing for it would not live till morn- 
ing. I told him I was willing to try him, and surely 
it would not cost much to keep him one night. We 
had no milk, but the same old Iady sent me what she 
had fed him with, some milk in an old tim tea-pot, 
with @ goose quill inserted in the nose. He fed very 
readily, and in the morning he was still alive a 
ready for his breakfast. 

We continued to bay milk for him, and he continued 
to grow. After a few weeks | commenced to make 
gruel for him, which answered, Pthiok, just as well, 
at any rate he grew finely, and my husband made a 
little light yoke for him, so as to keep him out of 
mischief, and he was very little trouble. We had a 
little two-year-old girl, aad it was amusing to see 
them; he laying down in a quiet nook, and she, with 
Mother Goose Melodies in one hand and ome arm 
‘around his neck, showing him the pictures. 

I kept him a few years, then being anxious to en- 
large my stock; I had a good chance to eg for 
a omer. I did e0, it was out of a large flock of 
all ages and t reeds, that had been bought to kill; I se- 
lected a fine looking oue, and the man paid me one 
dollar to boot, calling mine worth six dollars and his 
five. Bat my hus>ini bemg loth to part with our 
favorite pet, ‘-Nebby,’’ he bought him back, ing 
the five dollars. My sbeer, ‘‘Old Nancy,” 3 ve 
|now, though [ have no means of knowing her age. 
, Bbe is still a smart sheep, and has raised several nice 
| lambs, which my children named as fast as they came. 

I now have four nice sheep. My husband thinks the 
breed is partly South Down. They are very hardy, 
aod have beautifal wool, and a let of it, too. List 
year from two (all L had then) we sheared fifteen 
, pounds of wool This year, with. the addition of two 
ambs,they sheared thirty-four pounds of unwashed 
| wool. Beat that, farmers’ wives, if you can! Now 
; when my busband sees and feels the nice warm gar- 
ments [ make with this wool he does not eay I was 
foolish to fuss with a coseet Jamb. 
Durham. 





H. M. Gopparp. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Canning Green Corn. 





The business of growing and canning sweet corn bas 
become one of the important industrial pursuits of this 
State. Maine has and will continue to be true to her 
motto, ‘Dirigo,’ in this respect from the very im- 

rtaot fact that the sweet corn grown here arrives at 
its gre‘test perfection in richness and delicacy of 
flivor and ones qualities. The market has become 
world wide and its consumption constantly increasing. 

The army and the navy aud all thoss who traverse 
the broad highway of the ocean are fast finding out 
what a delicious and wholesome thing the Portland 
sweet corn is. Isaac Winslow of Portland was the 
pioneer in the business of packing sweet corn in this 
country and commenced thirty years ago. He asso- 
ciated with himself Nathan Winslow. Many obstacles 
and d'fficulties presented themselves incident to new 
enterprises but they gallantly overcome them all. 
About 20 years since J. Winslow Jones stepped in the 
shoes of his uncles who with the assistance of D. W. 
Hoegg as general maneger and superintendent has 
been driving a smart team with t skill and ener- 
gy and mach to the benefit of the farmers located near 
their fictories who find cash and a ready market with 
remuperatve prices for all the corn they can raise, 
Mr. Jones has now employed near Pride’s bridge, 
Westbrook, about 600 persons consisting of men, 
women, boys and girls. The main building is four 
stories in front running back 235 feet. 

Everything goes on with clock-like order and reg- 
ularity, and perfest cleanliness is observed in all the 
different operations. Mr. Jones resides near this 
factory and has fifty acres of corn on his own farm 
ready for the harvest. He runs five factories this 
season. His business at Pride’s bridge this year will 
reach about 500,000 cans, at Bridgton about the same, 
at Yarmouth about 350,000, at Kendall’s Mills about 
150,000. The market value of the product of these fac- 
tories the present in corn alone will reach nearly 
one half million dollars. Although the drouth has 
been severe this season in this section the corn looks 
plump and nice and good enough for any one to eat 
with the keenest relish. Besides cannivg corn which 
constitutes in amount about two-thirds of his business 
Mr. J. cans tomatoes, peas, beans, fruits and meats of 
all kinds in their seaeon at these factories. Mr. Jones 
also owns and runs one lobster factory at Millbridge, 
one at Castine, three more in the vicinity of Halifax, 
N. 8., and two salmon factories in New Brunswick. 

The Portland packing company and other parties 
run factories near Saccarappa and Stroudwater vil- 
lages, Westbrook and at Gorham and Scarboro’ A 
late Chicago paper says that the original purchases of 
canned goods by dealers in that city now amount to 
three million dollars yearly, which is more than was 
sold in the whole United States seven yearsago. As 
a matter of political economy and interest for our own 
State these figures have a significant value. We 
should bid God speed to the producers and manufac- 
turers and izers of the movements of industry 
and chronicle with pleasure the results. V. D. 

Saccarappa. 


Meteorological Observations, 


I forward for publication a record of the weath- 
er, &c.. for the month of August, 1870. 
Sunrise. 1 P. M. Bunset. Mean. 
Mean of month, 6544 78) 659 66} 
oe 83 75 77 A 
Minimum, 40 68 60 87 





august 10th. 
“" 27th. 


west meetin rainy yy 


year. 

Month warmer than the average, with first half 
very warm, with occssional showers; evening of 9th a 
terrific thunder storm. Last half of the month cooler 
and very dry; fires at the present time one eee — 
all directions. Morning of 27th slight frost in 
lands. Potatoes promise a fair crop, with but little 
Sppearance of rust or rot; corn promises a good crop. 

Yours traly, J. F. Buaxe. 

Winterport, Sept. 1, 1870. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
On Breeding from Sound. and 
Healthy Animais, 


Fn relating to the raising of sound and unsound 
horses. If there is one thing more than any other 
that farmers should be better informed about, it is 
this very subject. Soundness, it appesrs to me, 
should be the quality firat and most thought of, when 
we attempt to raise a horse, but i# it not the ‘ast 
thing thought of by nine-tenths of those who raise 
colts and horses in this. State? Look over the: State 
and see. what a mass of upsound horses will fiod. 
I have recently conversed with a goodly numiber of 
blacksmiths who shoe many horses, and I believe that 
not ‘more than one horse in ‘en that they shoe is com- 
pletely sound. Now what is the cause of ↄall this un- 
soundness ? It is mostly constitutional, transmitted like 
any other quality. It is well known to every carefal 
observer that ringbone in all its various forms, most 
all diseases of the feet inclading founder, bone-spavin, 
heaves, thick wind and maoy other diseases that 
might be named, are hereditary. Many do 
not consider that a bad quality is as sure to be trans- “ 
mitted as a good one, It is aleo true that a stallion 
will transmit the qualities of his dam quite as often 
as he will the qualities of A stallion may 
look to be sound aad aad , but if he was from 
& mare possessing any of the diseases above mention- 
ed, it will sarely break out in his offspring. What's 
risk then is it to breed from horses, about whoes 
pedigree nothing whatever is knows! How mans, 
when about to raise a colt ever inform themselves 
about the pedigree of the parents of their future horses 
whether it be sound or unsound, provided th- service, 
of some runabout stallion can be had for a few dollars 
or a colt can be raised from a mare that is worthless 
for business. Is that the way we do when we plant 
and sow out fields? Do we use seed of such inferior 
quality, and so fall of weeds that it is nearly worthles 
for anythiag else; or is it better economy to use the 
best and soundest? W. B. F. 
Dizrmont, August, 1870. 


— Agricultural Miscellany. 


Agricultural Colleges. 


The establishment of Agricultural Colleges in the 
various States constitues a new era in the history of 
this great and fandamental interest. But in the bur- 
ry of things incident to the begining of new enterprises 
it is to be feared that they will lose sight of the great 
objects for which the friends of agricaltare have ar- 
gvel their formation, and it is to add something to our 
present stock of knowledge of farming. It is not 
merely to retail the facts already well known, many of 
them imperfectly so, but to investigate, to try and 
prove what if now doubtful, to setile innumerable 
po'nts now disputed, and to train the yoang by habits 
of close observation in the investigation of sll questions 
connected with experimental and practical farming 

It muet be obvious that mere recitations in studies 
already taught in our academies and higher institates 
of learning is only a part, and a comparatively unim- 
portant part of the duty of our Agrizultural College. 
So far as such studies are necessary, this necessity 
arises fom a want of sufficient preparation on the part 
of the students, and it is not and never can be the 
meia object of the college itself. If it were we might 
ask the question ‘“‘What need of an Agricaltaral Col- 
lege to do this? why not leave such instructions to be 
given in institutions strictly litarary and designed so 
meet this want?’’ Agriculture, it is obvious, must be 
made the grest leading ol ject, the subject of para- 
mount importance, the speciality of an Agricultural 
College, and other studies and pursuits must be en- 
tirely subordiaate. In this way alone we can raise up 
an army of trained observers, capable of conducting 
experiments and of adding something from year to 
year to our present stock of knowledge, something in 
the shape of ficts, something on which to base a more 
intelligent practice in the future. 

It is self evident, therefore, that original investiga- 
tion by way of the most carefal experiment, ought to 
constitute the leadiog and primary duty of every Ag- 
rioultural College and that the results of there experi- 
ments should be reported from year to year in an au- 
thoritative form, for the benefit of the people. Nor is 
suffi sient that each college should experiment by itself 
imdependendly. They should act in anison, on some 
fixed and well considered plan, all trying the sane 
experiments, and reporing minutely the attendant 
circumstance, and the resullts, fiarly, fully and 
impartially, and without any effort to establish 
pre-conceived theories. In this way we should soon 
arrive at more com prehensive and accurate reeults than 
we have hitherto obtained, and the colleges would pay 
for all the poney invested by the public in their es- 
tablish ment. 

Another very important service to the public would 
be the raising of pure and trust-worthy seeds of all 
our cultivated plants. The loss to the community 
every year from bad or im seed, is something 
enormous. The Agricultural Colleges can do much to 
remedy this evil, and gain a reputation which will ee- 
cure them a continued market.—.Mass. Ploughman. 


























Lhe Growing Cotton Crop. 





The New Orleans Picayune, in an article on the 
growing cotton crop, asserts that there isa large in- 
crease in acreage and labor, snd estimates the proba- 
ble yield of 1870 at 8,500,000 bales. To support 
these views the Piceyune estimates that the acreage 
put under cotton has been increased to the extent of 
about 20 per cent, over last year. The acreage last 
year was set down by the Agricultural Commissioner 
as sufficient to produce, with an average season 
throughout, 3,000,000 bales. All estimates must be 
based upon average seasons; and with this considera- 
tion, the crop may be expected to bring forth. 3,500,- 
000 bales; and it is further added: 

**The fact of increased screage is well established, 
and is, in fact, beyond a doubt. Its extent can only 
be reached approxim«tely, but in determining the per 
centage, there is sufficient data to warrant the fore- 
going assertion, that it equals 20 8 cent. In almost 
every one of the Southern States fully one-third, and 
in some sections all the land devoted to corn last year 
has been put under cotton, the planters believing it 
more profitable to raise the former than the latter. 
The prolonged picking season of last year induced the 
hope of a repitition of the same this season, and 
caused larger acreage of planting to the hand than 
had been since the war. Then the migra- 
tion of several thousand negro laborers from the Bor- 
der Stats to the Valley of the Mississippi, where 
their labor will be 100 per cent, more productive 
than formerly, is equal to am addition of several 
thousand laborers.*’ 


Striking Cuttings. 


At this season the amateur gardener should com- 
mence to strike cuttings for a ‘‘window garden.’ All 
kinds of “bedding out plants’’ grow with great ease 
in these warm summer days. They should be taken 
from wood partly hardened—not the tender young 
shoots—ani planted iu sand with a rich soil at the 





bottom of the If grown in small pots, they should 
besank ina situation, and sheltered from the 
rays of the noon sun. The earth should be kept 


well watered; if allowed to dry up, it may cost you 
the life of your pet. As soon as the lower leaves drop, 
the cutting has struck the root, and in a week can be 
transplanted to a pot, and have all the sunlight 
you can give it, to make it « vigorous, thrifty plaat 
for winter blooming.— Rural Wew Yorker. 


Vitality of seeds, 


In some remarks on this subject, the Ohio Farmer 
. whom we caa rely, vad 
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, "fi the caltiwation of Indian corn. 
Recently I have noticed several articles in the Figs. | 


Harvesting Corn. 
our Northern States two ends are to be reached 


' esting of the crop much of its 
are two principal methods em- 
ployed. One is to aut the tops of the stalks in 
early autumn and leave the ears a few days to more fully 
ripen on the stalke The other is to cut the stulke at 
the roots and let the corn ripen and the fodder caré in 
the stook. Each plan has its advocates. 

the former theory say that by cut- 
stalks in the seagon they ob- 
ible of 
esrson uatil 
they are fully matured, n heavier and better 
corn than can be cunieed Wty other way. 

Those who advocate grt catting of the cérn at the 
reots claim that by iwg and stooking at the r 
time they get.afi the fodder in good condition and that 
ures better, is more solid and less affected 
frost than it would be if the ears were longer ex- 
posed to the influence of the weather. 

Cousideraber practical experience and some observa- 
tion have convinced us that the latter method is the 
best of the two. We can think of no better way of ee- 
curing both the coru and the stalke in the finest ¢on- 
dition. We consider it preferable to the other method 
for the following reasons: 

First, it is, on the whole, less work to harvest the 
corn by this method than by the other. 

Second, the corn can be cut when quite green if, as 
is often the case, there is danger of early frosts. We 
have cut corn which was so green that it was hardly 
glazed, put it up io small stooks, and had it ripen off 
into good sound corn. If we had cut the tops end left 
the ears exposed to the foret, much of the corn would 
have been seriously damaged. 

Third, when corn ia cut at the roots the lend is left 
is good condition to plew while if the ears are picked 
off the stalks must either be cut before plowing or else 
that work must be very imperfectly performed. 

if any one doubts the truth of our conclusions, let 
him this year try each method and see if he does not 
like ours the best.— Working Furmer. 





The College Labor-System. 


An Agricultural College without manual labor, 
would seem to be a mismomer. Indeed we would not 
give much for such a college education with practical 
agriculture 1:ft out of it. It would be ‘*Hamiet’’ over 
agsin. Yet we everywhere find theorists advocatiug 
it, and when they get control of one of these industrial 
institutions they are bent on its destruction by en- 
deavoring to carry our their visionary schemes, It 
was the case with the Pennrylvania college. From, 
we believe, one bundred and fifty pupils, under the 
labor-system, a faculty of theoretical professors, by 
abandoning the daily hours devoted to work on the 
farm, succeeded admirably in rapidly reducing the 
numer down torivrses! when they surrendered their 
posts, and the original system was re-establised, and 
under it is recuperating and fast regaining its lust 
prestige and usefulness. 

In the Agrioul:aral College of Maine, its excellence 
is fully endorsed. Professor Johnson, the superin- 
tendent, in his annual report, ssys, ‘‘That the labor- 
system is a benefit to the students is very apperent. 
Aside from the amount earned, the labor performed 
keeps industrious habite, health, to a certain 
extent is a soarce instruction to the student, and pre- 
vents that wide disseverence from manual labor and 
distaste for it which is so observable in the graduates 
of our old colleges ”” 

An agricultural college with no labor-system, should 
change its name. It is a delusion.— Germantown 
Te/egraph. 





Childless Farmers. 


A co mt of the New England Farmer hav- 
ing talked of the certamty of success of farmers with- 
out children, the editor, commenting thereon, sensibly 
says: 

**We must take exceptions to the remark of our cor- 
respondent as to childlessoess being a desirable condi- 
tion for a family that proposes to engage in farming. 
The fact the farm is favorable for the resring and trait - 
ing of children is, ia our opinion, the strongest possi- 
ble argament in favor of farming thst ow be urged 
npon all fimilies who are not smitten by the curse of 
God or their own criminal acts. Especially.on such a 
farm as that proposed by ‘‘Ec,’’ children may be re- 
garded as birssinge, even on the lowest financial plane 
of view. Here their little fingers may assist in a grest 
variety of work, and habits of industry may be estab- 
lished of far greater value to them than the inherit- 
ance of a portion of the fortunes accumulated by men 
in other professions and purguits. Above all others, 
the farm is the place for a family with children of both 
sexes. For a childless family, one place is about as 
good as ancther. [ts course will soon beran. It is 
an out cast, at war with nature, and anfft for the green 
fields and the productive sdil. Let. such meet the ob- 
livion they court amid the brick walls of the city, 
which but for fresh blood from the country farm would 
soon be not enly childless, but manless and womaniess.’” 





Bee Keeping Made Easy. 


Mr. R 8. Torrey of Bangor, who is undoubtedly one 
of the best apiarists in the country, has daring « few 
weeks past, been through several of our towne selling 
his new and valuable bee hive, and instrueting bee 
keepers in the management of bees, for which he is 
receiving much praise from them. His oo 
of the swarms are quite surprising. He les them 
as though they were mere cossets instead of the bellig- 
erent insect they .eppeat, taking them out of their old 
hive, tearing to p their comb, separating them 
into two or thre colonies, setting them to raising new 
queens, &c. Any person would obtain more cal 
knowledge of the nature and proper treatment of bees 
in one hour from him than by any smount of reading. 
He overha :Jed an old hive for Mr. C. B. Piper of this 
city in June, which was wormy and in bad shape, di- 
viding the colony; and the new colony hag. since 
swarmed twice, and the old one has filled the hive with 
honey and newcomb. He is certainly a proStable 
man to employ by those who would make bee keeping 
a thrifty branch of farming.— Progressive’ Age. 





Seeding to Grass in Autumn. 


As the grass crop is a leading one with us, it is im- 
portant always to give it careful attention. Lands 
that are to be devoted to grass pest dase my be 
stocked to great advantage early in September. Plow 
and pulverize until the soil is fine; it will richly repay 
to do this thoroughly. over more 
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